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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
KEEP WATCH! 
O SAILOR on life’s rolling sea, 
What wonder that thou feel’st no need 
Thy compass carefully to read, 
When shines the guiding star for thee ! 
But when dark clouds do veil the sky 
And yonder star is lost to sight, 
When not one point doth greet thine eye 
And all is darkness deep as night, 
Is thy bright star forever gone ? 
Shall sunlight ne’er awake the morn? 
Keep watch! keep watch and firmly bold, 
In faith, thy helm to compass tru2, 
And soon the dawn, all streaked with gold, 
Shall break upon thy eager view. 
SIDNEY WINTRINGHAM, JR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RATIONAL RELIGION.—I. 
GOD AND IMMORTALITY. 
In the North American Review for December, 1889, an 
eloquent expounder of agnosticism, after giving his 
reasons for the unbelief that is in him, says, “ we 
are forever eluded by the real, the absolute.” He 
thus virtually admits that in spite of all his protesta- 
tions to the contrary, he believes that there is an 
Absolute ; and the stone which he would have re- 
jected, in his efforts to undermine the whole temple 
of religion, remains unshaken at the head of the 
corner. 

Although our finite minds cannot grasp infinity, 
we may believe in the existence of an Infinite Power 
exerting a constant influence upon the whole realm 
of matter, without forfeiting our claim to the title of 
rational beings. This Power is popularly called God, 
and for the sake of convenience I shall frequently 
use the name that has been adopted by general con- 
sent; but a truer conception of the all-pervading 
spiritual force is contained in such expressions as 
“the Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” * the “All-Father,” or “ the Over Soul.’ 

Whether this power is “ self-existent, self-created, 
or created by an external agency,”* are questions 
that we may leave where Herbert Spencer has placed 
them, in the realm of the unknowable; but its pres- 
ence and influence are attested by the general con- 
sciousness of mankind. As well might the fish deny 


1It is not the purpose of this essay to set forth the peculiar 
views of the Society of Friends, but rather to embody the truths 
that form the basis of all religion, and on which liberal Chris- 
tians of all denominations may uuite. 

2 Matthew Arnold, in “ Literature and Dogma,” 

’ Emerson, in ‘‘ Essays.” 

4“ First Principles.” 
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the existence of the water in which it swims, or the 
bird question the reality of the air through which it 
flies, as the soul within me doubt the presence of 
“the soul without,”! to which it owes its life, and by 
which it is sustained. 

Those who have even once felt themselves strength- 
ened by the presence of the Divine Power, can never 
afterward doubt its existence, or its influence upon 
their lives. The agnostic scorns the testimony of 
thousands who have thus felt the Divine Presence,and 
declares that they labor under an illusion, because 
no such light has ever brightened his path ; but he 
forgets that the whole training of his life has been 
such as to prevent him from perceiving it. One who 
spends his days in spiritual meditation is apt not to 
be observant of outward things; the eye of the re- 
cluse cannot perceive in the pathless forest the trail 
by which the Indian finds his way unerringly ; on 
the other hand the physicist, devoted to the study of 
the material world, cannot hear voices that are dis- 
tinctly audible to the man of religious temperament. 

Even as we are continually drawing in through 
our nostrils the breath of life, so are we ever, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, absorbing fresh power 
from the Presence that is with us always. “I think, 
therefore, I am,” said the great French philosopher ; 
he might well have added another link to the chain 
of his thought and said,—I am, therefore God is; the 
soul that pervades and controls my body draws its 
life from the greater Soul that pervades and controls 
the universe. 

To the skeptic the existence of sin and suffering 
in the world is conclusive proof that there is not a 
God whose love is boundless and whose power is in- 
finite. But having admitted that what we know 
compared with the unknown, is as a drop of water to 
the mighty ocean, reason does not require us to give 
up our belief in God because the workings of many 
of his laws are beyond our comprehension. People 
are frequently injured or killed by losing their bal- 
ance and falling violently toward the earth, but no 
intelligent agnostic would therefore question the gen- 
eral beneficence of the law of gravitation ; and it is 
just as presumptuous in him to suggest amendments to 
the spiritual, as to the material, laws of the universe. 

The history of the human race, so far as we are 
cognizant of it, is a story of slow but sure progress; 
there is less of evil and more of goodin the world 
now than there was ages ago. That men have sinned 
and suffered through all these ages, and that they con- 
tinue to sin and suffer to-day, is the saddest of the 
realities of life; but the depth of love in our hearts is 
shown by our efforts to alleviate the troubles of 


' George Eliot, in ‘‘ Legend of Jubal.” 
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others, and the strength of our virtue is measured by 
the daily temptations that we overcome. 

It is well to ascertain, if possible, why evil and 
sorrow are permitted, for a blessing always rests upon 
the honest truth-seeker; but it is better to ask our- 
selves what we can do individually to make the 
crooked ways straight and the rough places plain. 

There are to-day thousands of earnest men and 
women who can no longer accept the religious creed 
of their fathers, but have yet discovered nothing that 
will take its place; for as Lowell suggests,’ if religion 
has lost, science certainly has not found, the key that 
unlocks the mysteries of life and death. These wan- 
derers in the wilderness of agnosticism are trying to 
walk in the straight road of logical demonstration ; 
and thus far it has led them, as Prof. Huxley graphi- 
cally says,? “ nowhere else but into the dark depths of 
a wild and tangled forest.” 

Perhaps it may be possible to let a few rays of 
light into this forest, so that these bewildered pil- 
grims may find their way to the partially cleared 
ground beyond, where the sun always shines, even 
though its light be sometimes obscured by clouds and 
shadows! 

“ A tree is known by its fruits,” and the fruits of 
the tree of unbelief are worse than the apples of So- 
dom, for they are dust without as well as ashes 
within; he who eats of them loses his faith in the 
value of personal effort, and thus hinders not only his 
individual growth, but also the progress of the 
buman race. Those who have tested the insuffi- 
ciency of such diet, would willingly exchange it for 
the fruit of the tree of life; but beliefs are independent 
of the will and cannot be laid down or taken up at 
pleasure, and whoever would change an honest ag- 
nostic into an intelligent believer, must convince his 
reason. Let us see, then, whether it be not possi- 
ble to prove by logical demonstration that there isa 
God, and that the soul does not die with the body. 

We cannot well accept the doctrine of evolution 
without first convincing our minds of the reasonable- 
ness of the atomic theory and the nebular hypothe- 
sis. The physicist accepts these because they har- 
monize with the facts of the material world, so far as 
they are known, and because no one has yet been 
able to disprove them. But if the method of proof by 
reductio ad ab surdum is allowable in geometry and 
physics, it may also be used in theology. 

To doubt that there is a Ged and that the soul is 
immortal, is to take from man the greatest incentives 
to a higher and better life; to go further than mere 
doubt, and deny God and immortality, leaves us ab- 
solutely nothing worth living for. If we are not a 
part of God’s great plan, if we are merely butterflies 
evolved from matter by natural law, to exist for a day 
and then die, why should we work and love and hope 
and suffer, merely that from us may be evolved some 
higher type, a race of humming-birds perhaps, to live 
for a day in their turn, and then also perish ? 

If there were no God but matter, and if this in- 
complete existence were the only life that is possible 


1" Credidimus Jovem Regnare.” Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 
1887. 


2 Agnosticism. The Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1889. 


to any of us, why should not every human being com- 
mit suicide to-morrow, and so put an end to the 
whole miserable farce? ‘To suppose that there is no 
living intelligence guiding the workings of the uni. 
verse, and that our brief existence here ends in the 
annihilation of our individuality, makes life an ab- 
surdity ; therefore the suppositions are false : God is, 
and the soul is immortal. 
EvizaBetH Luioyp. 
(Part Second Next Week.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE POWER OF SPIRITUAL COMMUNION 
NOT LIMITED BY DISTANCE. 


Tuis morning while about my duties enjoying the 
balmy breeze, my spiritual life was touched by an un- 
seen influence which lifted my reverie to another at- 
mosphere, and the remembrance that it was near the 
time of the convening of our Quarterly Meeting 
sprang so lovingly before me that “In a moment I 
seemed to be there.” I found the hour had already 
arrived for tne gathering of the people, and an im- 
pression of duty presented to bear my testimony to 
this Faith by my pen, and that while I was deprived 
of attending in person,and this through no lack of 
interest on my part, or neglect to do all I could. Yet 
I was there with that earnest band of followers, as- 
sembled as I believe inthe same spirit, and my soul 
drank in the holy presence, realizing the Omnipres- 
ence of God touching every soul with that oneness of 
life even though we were widely separated. Still as 
we dwelt beside the fountain of living Truth we were 
invigorated and felt the operation of an intelligence 
to circulate through the body, even though that body 
was composed of members as remote as the circum- 
ference ofour earth. These musings had the effect to 
humble me, and a strong spirit of adoration pervaded 
the mind to magnify the goodness, the greatness, and 
the invariable love of our Father. In continuance of 
meditation I viewed the capacity given to man to 
come to understand the exalted knowledge which it 
is ours to have and to feel, if we only bow at the 
touch of the Divine finger. Ob! that we could all in 
our inquiry as to our mission learn this; how little we 
know without this inspiration. If this was duly rec- 
ognized as the opening of the field of true knowl- 
edge and this thought allowed to govern the bud, 
blossoming, and fruit-bearing seasons of our lives, 
there would be a continua! upward tendency to a 
higher perception of greater work and a purer knowl- 
edge would develop our spiritual nature ; Christ would 
dwell with men and we would enjoy a far greater de- 
gree of happiness. 

Our heritage would widen and gather together un- 
til the windows of heaven would open and such a 
blessing pour out that there would not be room 
enough to receive it. We would come to a better un- 
derstanding of our relation to each other and we would 
realize that the openings in the light of Faith to us 
were seen from one standpoint and received some of 
the bias of our peculiar nature, and others, standing 
on the same plank, receive illumination from the 
same source: yet there are few that stand and re- 
ceive the coloring from their nature, for it is only by 
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thelaw of Christ we are made to see any spiritual 
Truth. Then how essential that we seek to know more 
of this light, life, and power which does not consist in 
the letter of the law, but in the revelation to each soul 
who makes the inquiry, “ What wilt thou have me 
do?” and then act according to knowledge given. 
Let none arrogate to himself the right to judge an- 
other by the law, for so sure as we do this, darkness 
will ensue; but guard carefully the spiritual revela- 
tion, that we may be clear of putting a stumbling- 
block in a brother’s way remembering the severe rep- 
rimand given by Jesus to aclass when he says: “They 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and 
lay them on men’s shoulders, then make broad their 
phylacteries and assume to teach by the law, the life 
not being*consistent.” Oh, dear Friends let us think 
seriously of these things that we sow no seeds whose 
after fruit will detract from the fruit which is free, 
and is of Christ Jesus! Already we see the day 
dawning of a higher development in many souls, and 
if all look to the standard they are setting up, not 
only for themselves but before the world, they shall 
arise a holy people whose watchword will be as Josh- 
ua’s of old, “‘ As for me and my house we will serve 
the Lord,” and this serving will not be in the oldness 
of the mere letter but in the newness of the Spirit, by 
the openings of that regenerating power, the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit; never resting on the manna of 
yesterday, but gathering it new every day fresh from 
the hand of our Father, as delivered to us through 
our spiritual perception. Then and not till then 
do we come into the saving knowledge of the Truth. 
Mary G. Smira. 
Hoopeston, Ill., Fifth month 28, 1890. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIRACLES. 


Tue topic of one of the First-day school lessons for 
the current quarter (that of Fourth month, 13th), was 
“Miracle,” and the treatment of the subject by the 
writer of the “ Notes on the Lesson” was of sucha 
character as to lead the readers to at least doubt the 
fact or the possibility of miracles, if not to altogether 
refuse to acknowledge them as even possible. While 
it is not the purpose of the present writer to question 
the right of any Friend to decide this question for 
himself, it is his purpose to question the advisability 
of presenting such doubts, no matter how strongly 
founded they may seem to be to the minds which en- 
tertain them, to young minds, such as commonly use 
our First-day school lesson-leaves. Young people as 
a general thing have not made a thorough study of 
this subject, nor as is it thought by all that they 
should. When they grow older they may study it 
and other related subjects without incurring the same 
risks they would incur now, one of the chief of 
which risks is the tendency to doubt all scripture and 
the possibillty of drifting into skepticism because 
some portions of scripture are doubted by older and 
more fully informed minds, 

The question of the probability and even natural- 
ness of miracle is by no means settled. Those who 
doubt such miraculous events as the raising of the 
widow’s son, (the subject of the lesson referred to), 
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have by no means satisfied the thinking world, even 
if they have themselves, that such miracles were not 
quite as possible and natural to the power that was in 
Christ, as the healing of the sick or the restoration of 
sight to the blind is possible and natural to the skill- 
ful scientific physician of to-day. Until the question 
is settled finally, would it not be well to present to 
our young people only such thoughts%as will tend to 
strengthen their faith in the authenticity and author- 
ity of the Scriptures, rather than such as may tend to 
strengthen or awaken doubt ? 

As a proof of the fact that many thoughtful per- 
sons are not in the least persuaded to doubt or dis- 
card those portions of scripture which*refer to mira- 
cles, the following extract from a book'recently pub- 
lished is presented. The volume from < which it is 
taken is entitled “God in His World,” and is so ably 
written that it has been ascribed {to several of the 
leading writers of the country, the author’s name not 
being given. Referring jto the?subject of miracles, 
and especially to the Resurrection, the} writer says : 

“There is for us no Gospel of the Supernatural. 
The term ‘ miracle,’ in the supernatural Ssense, is not 
germane to the Gospel. Our Lord’s Sexpression 
‘mighty works,’—which he'says he does not of him- 
self—has no such meaning. 4‘ Ye know not the 
power of God,’ he said; and when! we regard Nature 
not as a mechanism,—as in Paley’s§similitude of a 
watch,—but as the direct manifestation of the Father, 
we are not surprised by any degree of 3 power shown 
therein, especially in response to the: faith of the 
children of this Father; nor can we call such extra- 
ordinary manifestations supernatural, since it is in 
Nature that they occur. The healing of disease is 
in the line of the reparative processes which are 
characteristic of Nature; and human codperation 
with these processes, through faith, gives this restora- 
tive power its full effectiveness.| Is human science 
competent to determine the limitations of this power? 
May not this power revive the dead? The con- 
stantly recurring resurrection of the dead would be 
regarded as natural. How then can a single case be 
called supernatural? The reappearance of a human 
life is as natural as its first appearance. @ He lived,— 
he died,—he lives again; is this series of Zterms quite 
as marvelous, after all, as the usualjseries, He was 
not; he is?” 

The book from which the above isStaken is thor- 
oughly Friendly in its treatment of ‘the§subject, and 
is well worthy the perusal of any interested Friend. 


Le 
Conshohocken, Pa., Sixth month 2. 


Tue wider the intellect, the} larger jand simpler 
the expressions in which its knowledge is embodied. 
The inferior race, the small-minded gindividual, lives 
in the details which to larger minds£ and more ad- 
vanced tribes of men reduce ‘themselves to axioms 
and laws. 


In education, as in national life, Christianity is 
not a thing of names and phrases, but a real mani- 
festation of the light which lighteth*every man that 
cometh into the world.—H. E. Scudder. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 24. 
SrxTH MonTH 22, 1890. 
TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Your Father knoweth that ye have need of 

these things.—Luke 12: 30. 
Read Luke 12 ; 22-34. 

Jesus had shown the evil of putting confidence in 
the accumulation of riches as the chief good in the 
world. It was needful that he turn the thought of 
the disciples to the true source of happiness, and 
this he does by showing them that to be rich to- 
wards God is to possess the eternal riches. And this 
is not dependent upon the accumulation of the 
treasures that have a commercial value. Its treasures 
are accumulated through diligent observance of the 
law of the spirit of life, which brings to the obedient 
a store of heavenly gifts and graces that no reverses 
in the outward condition can take from the pos- 
sessor; while the treasures gathered through great 
diligence and economy may be swept away by an 
unforeseen calamity, these eternal riches are lost to 
the soul only through unfaithfulness. If our trust 
and confidence in the Heavenly Father remain un- 
impaired, the safety of all that we have committed 
to his keeping is assured. 

Be not anxious for your life. Let it not be your 
chief concern how you shall be clothed and fed. Do 
not permit anxiety about your present condition to 
prevent you from giving thought to the needs of the 
spiritual life. It is not intended to forbid a degree 
of thought in providing for the future, but to guard 
against an unnecessary solicitude which, if yielded 
to, leads to avarice, covetousness, and a disregard for 
the welfare of others. 

Consider the ravens, etc. Take a lesson from the 
humbler creatures about you. They go on fulfilling 
the order of their creation, gathering the food pro- 
vided for their sustenance, and accomplishing the 
purposes of the divine mind in placing them here. 
The same hand that feedeth these will as much more 
care for you, as you are of more value. 

Consider the lilies. Watch the growth of these 
flowers of the field; with a beauty which royal maj- 
esty cannot rival they expand their blossoms and fill 
the air with fragrance. Let your life be as true to its 
unfoldings, as fragrant in the diffusion of its sweet- 
ness and beauty. 

If God so clothe, etc. If God cares for the grass so 
that he adorns it with the beauty of the lilies that 
spring up and grow and beautify the sod, he will as 
truly provide the things needful for your growth in 
beauty and perfectness. Did not the grass and the 
flower of the field take up and assimilate the nour- 
ishment provided for their use, they could never be- 
come things of use,—things of beauty. It is for us 
who are conscious of the providential care of our 
Heavenly Father to take the lesson home to our- 
selves, and use the same wise, truthful forethought 
that is so manifest in the lower orders of animated 
existence. 

Seek his kingdom, etc. Make your chief concern to 
be assured of citizenship in the kingdom of God; to 
make its treasures your treasures; and the diligence 
required for this duty will give you wisdom and dis- 
cernment in caring for the needs of the body. 
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Sell that ye have, etc. This was the course pursued 
by the early disciples of Jesus; literally, they be- 
came a community of believers and had all things in 
common; no man said aught that he possessed was 
his own. This practice came at last to be unpractical 
because of its being abused. It is the spirit of this in. 
junction that remains, as a standing duty towards 
those who are in want. If we will be rich towards 
God, we must be God-like in the use we make of our 
possessions. 


Do we dream of great riches to be had for the 
struggle? Our Father knows our need. Do we grasp 
at the high attainment just within our reach? He 
knows. Do we feel forlorn and wretched because 
our neighbor is more successful than we? God is 
with us in our pitiable efforts, and in our highest as- 
pirations, and his infinite judgment guides and di- 
rects our finite wills. He knows the cry of each 
heart, and his loving care is perfectly aware of the 
needs of our natures. 

If we can divest ourselves of all envy and useless 
anxiety, and seek only to know him, he will give us 
every needful blessing. It is our Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give us the kingdom. Cheerfulness and trust 
should be the watchwords of well-guided lives. 
Cheerfulness under the heavy press of affliction will 
bring the spirit nearer the sublime trust that can 
give thanks for the chastening rod. 

If we fill our days with work,—loving work—our 
minds with thoughts for others, the inspiration of 
trust will make the future full of promise. But it is 
not to the slothful that the sure rewards come. Our 
Father is ever ready to give strength to the earnest 
worker in to-day, and we can leave the joy or sorrow 
that may come to-morrow for his boundless over- 
sight. He will clothe us with purity. He will give 
us food for thought, and give us our standing with 
our fellows, if we but trust his wisdom. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
Extracts from C. Geikie, D. D. in S. S. Times. 

Jesus having ended his address to the crowd, 
which numbered thousands, so great. was the excite- 
ment to see and hear him, he turned to his disciples 
who clustered round him, and proceeded to enforce 
on them the lessons he had just given. They also 
were in danger of laying up treasure for themselves, 
and of not being rich toward God; for a worldly 
spirit does not depend on our wealth or poverty, 
but on our frame of mind. There may be as much 
covetousness and worldly-mindedness in a cottage as 
in a merchant’s counting-house; as much greed for 
copper with the poor as there can be for gold with 
the rich. Judas had very little in the bag, even 
when it was fullest, yet it was never so low as not 
to make his heart its slave. 

He said in effect: be not anxious for your life, 
what ye shall eat; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on, as if all depended on yourselves: as if 
you, of yourselves, were your own Providence. Care 
little about that which soon passes, but much for 
what is to endure forever. Do not set your hearts on 
gathering what you may think treasure for your per- 
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sonal holding and sinlicadilil: but strive to be rich 
in your standing towards God; that is, hold what 
may be given you for the glory of God, that so he 
may grant you, instead of what you give to him 
bere, glorious treasures in heaven, which he will 
keep for you, and deliver to you when you enter into 
his kingdom. For surely if he give you the great 
gift of life, he will not fail you in the immeasur- 
ably smaller bounty of food to maintain it, or raiment 
necessary for it. 

Take a lesson from his care of such humble crea- 
tures of his hand as the birds. Look at the tribe of 
the ravens! Day by day you see and hear them 
everywhere, Think how they sail overhead, in their 
different kinds, numberless, and how, if only a single 
camel drop in the wilderness, they presently stream 
down to it from the skies in which, till then, there 
was no sign of their being near. They do not sow 
or reap; they have no store-chamber or barn, and 
yet, though they be only birds, the eternal Father, 
who gave them life, gives them food to support it. 
Think how much better you are than they! Can or 
will God, who cares for them, neglect you? 

Which of you, by being anxious, can add even 
one cubit to the length of his life? What, then, is 
the good of fretful anxiety about it? If you cannot, 
by any care you may take, create even afew mo- 
ments of life for yourselves ; if your whole existence 
be a continual gift from God,--why cannot you leave 
to him who gives you so much the providing of what 
is so little, in comparison, as food and raiment ? 

You may, indeed, learn a lesson of trust in your 
heavenly Father even from creatures of his hand 
still lower than the birds. Look at these simple 
scarlet flowers around you, lighting up plain and 
slope, far and near, with their loveliness! See how 
they grow without any care of theirown! They do 
not toil to exist like a man or spin like a woman ; 
and yet I say to you that even the great Solomon, in 
his grandest royal robes, was not arrayed like one of 
these. They are only a decoration of the great car- 
pet of grass which covers the ground, and with it, as 
you know, are mown down day after day, and left to 
dry in the hot sun, to heat your ovens; and shall 
not God clothe you, O ye of little faith! when he 
takes such matchless care of even the lowly flower 
or the slender spike of green? 

Therefore, while you are to be rightfully diligent 
in providing for yourselves and your households, do 
not make that your chief thought. Do not engross 
your mind witb the thought of what you shall eat or 
drink, and do not let yourselves be carried away by 
any foolish worldly day-dreams. The nations of the 
world who do not know God seek after all these 
things; but you know that your heavenly Father 
knows your needs, and should you not trust him? 
True wisdom lies in seeking citizenship in his eternal 
kingdom. 


ANIMATE us to cheerfulness. May we have a joy- 
ful sense of our blessings, learn to look on,the bright 
circumstances of our lot, and maintain a perpetual 
contentedness under Thy allotments.— William E. 
Channing. 


THE NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue first session of the New York First-day School 
Association was held on Seventh-day evening pre- 
ceding the Yearly Meeting, (Fifth month 24). A 
large number of delegates from the schools were pres- 
ent, and the evening was principally occupied in rou- 
tine proceedings. 

A meeting for teachers was held on First-day eve- 
ning, at which there was quite a large attendance. 
Robert 8. Haviland was asked to preside, and Josiah 
T. Tubby was requested to tell how he conducted the 
Brooklyn school. He replied, in substance, that he 
did not think one school could be a model for 
another, as the circumstances of the neighborhood 
and the condition of the school should determine the 
methods to be used. Yet in every school certain un- 
derlying principles should control. Teachers should 
never lose sight of the object to be attained. The 
First-day school was not simply for the amusement 
of the children. The purpose was deeper and higher. 
Nor was its object merely to promote the Society of 
Friends ; but to promote truth and righteousness, the 
religious life and instinct. We should always keep 
in mind how best to cultivate the religious sense that 
is implanted in our nature, constantly turning the 
thoughts of the children to reverence and obedience. 
He knew of no other rule than to get as near God 
and his laws as we can. What is in the mind and 
heart of the teacher is most important. We can use 
science and scientific methods to great advantage. 
The more we can learn of Nature, the higher our con- 
ception of God. If we succeed in teaching a true 
reverence for God and his laws, all things else will 
follow. It is the need of this faithful labor at the 
root that is most felt at this time in our Society. 
Cultivate this and then rest. 

John H. Shotwell asked the reasons for introduc- 
ing music into the afternoon or “ mission ” schools, 
and what the effect had been. The assistant super- 
intendent explained that most of the children in that 
school had but little of the home influences that we 
enjoy; and as we had learned the beneficial influ- 
ence of music in the home circle, we could see no 
reason for not introducing the same element of hap- 
piness into this hour for the children. The fact that 
all had a natural fondness for music could be seen 
by the different effects of reciting the words and of 
singing the song of “ Home, Sweet Home.” As music 
seemed to be a natural gift, there should be no ob- 
jection to its use on proper occasions. As to the ef- 
fect on the school, the music had evidently done much 
to improve the deportment of the scholars. 

Jobn H. Shotwell then asked how many of those 
present could say they were naturally fond of music, 
and every hand went up, including the hand of the 
questioner. 

William M. Jackson thought that it was not any 
particular method or particular instrumentality that 
we needed, but an increase of enthusiasm. Some of our 
teachers had what might be called personal magne- 
tism, but there was a great need of more of the same 
quality. Elias H. Underhill said he could see no reason 
why music should not be used in the schools with 
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the same beneficiai effect that had been noticed in 
the home circle. Some of his tenderest recollections 
were associated with music in the home. Anna M. 


Jackson spoke of the importance of making some | 


portion of the children’s lives happy, and mentioned 


a project which was being agitated of trying tosecure | 


the public school buildings on First-days so as to de- 
velop some plan of making the day a happy one for 


all the children who attended the schools. Dr. Chas. | 


McDowell spoke of the lack in our Society of persons 
devoted to organizing and keeping in operation the 
various departments of its work. He thought there 
was a want in this direction, probably growing out of 


our methods, which we should attempt in some way | 


to fill. Robert S. Haviland said that in our instruc- 
tions we must remember that we cannot be success- 


ful by mere instruction. It must be loving thought. | 


Others spoke to the same effect. 

On Second-day evening the epistles from the other 
associations were read, and called forth a great deal 
of favorable comment. The encouragement which 
seemed to be offered to all, both young and old, to 
engage in some way in the First-day school work, 
was alluded to in many ways. Methods of teaching 
were also discussed to some extent. Frances J. Wil- 
liams said: “Seek not great things, go before the lit- 
tle ones in simplicity of heart. God is the teacher 
of his people himself. He does not forget the little 
ones, but visits them also.” Elizabeth Stover said if 
we would search with them, help them to find, we 
might be more successful. We try to give them too 
much. 


Josiah T. Tubby said all the epistles breathed the | 
| efforts. 


right spirit. One of the epistles refers to the rela- 
tion of morality and religion. If religion is a matter 
of attitude to God and morality of attitude to our 
fellows, then it is manifest that the former should 
precede the latter. Religious teaching, first; morals 
next; the relationship of each child to its Maker is 
the paramount thought. The question of moralsand 
of the relationship of the child to those around it, 
grows out of its relations to God,as the branches 
grow from the trunk of atree. This is not the usual 
thought, but it is the right one for us as a people. 

At the session on Fourth-day afternoon the re- 
ports from the several schools, twenty-three in num- 
ber, were read. They exhibited, with few exceptions, 
a flourishing condition. In many cases the effect on 
the meeting where the school was located was noted 
and commented upon. The epistle to be sent by this 
association to the other associations was also consid- 
ered, and, after slight amendments, was approved. 

Reference having been made by Jacob Capron to 
the effect of a certain school in building up a meet- 
ing, with other reminiscences of a few years back, 





Louisa J. Roberts rose and said: “Our friend has | 
gone a few years back and told us the result of an 
experiment. My mind has gone back a series of | 


years to the time when a little delegation of earnest 


Friends who bad tried the experiment in Philadel- | 


phia, came here to present the subject before you. | thirty-one and a half-million gallons is of domestic 


We came strangers, with no prestige, no authority, no 
power granted us from the body, with earnestness of 
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your yearly meeting. Now almost every school is 


| under the care of committees, and these committees 


share with the teachers the cares and responsibilities 
of the schools. When I hear your reports, showing 


| how the work has grown with you, I feel like ex- 


claiming with one of old: ‘What hath God 
wrought!’ It is well sometimes for us to go back 
that we may realize the help that has been given us, 
When we see what our Heavenly Father hath done, 
we might well say: ‘What hath He not wrought for 


| us!’ I feel I can say as good old Simeon said, after 


he took the child into his arms, as this our child has 
been taken into the arms of the Church: ‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion!’” 

The subject of the proper use of the Bible in the 
schools also received considerable attention, and the 
advantage of having the children learn certain texts 
that were full of spiritual truth, was earnestly dwelt 
upon. The usefulness also of gathering what was 
good in other literature was recommended. Much 
encouragement was extended to those who conducted 


| small schools, sometimes under great disadvantages. 


Several instances were noted in the reports, and in 
remarks upon them, of children who walked as far 
as three miles in the country to attend the First-day 
schools. 

Those who were conducting schools in neighbor- 
hoods where their only support was from children 
who were not members of our Society, and those 
who were extending the work to the poorer children 
in the cities, were encouraged to persevere in their 


Some Friends were moved especially to encour- 
age the work of the New York afternoon or mission 
school, and it was thought that the children who 
were gathered in this way must certainly have received 
some benefit, even though their every-day surround- 
ings were so far from what could be desired. 


THE NEW YORK PROHIBITORY AMEND- 
MENT. 
On Third-day evening of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing week the Temperance Committee of the Philan- 
thropic Committee held a public meeting to consider 
the “ original package” decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, and the proposed prohibitory amend- 
ment to the New York State Constitution. Aaron M. 
Powell delivered an address on these subjects. He 
first showed the magnitude and importance of the 
temperance question to-day by the following statis- 


| tics: 


Consumption of distilled liquors in 1840, 43,600,884 gals. 
r 1 “ 1888, 75,845,352 “ 
Consumption of wines in 1840, : ‘ 124,734 “ 

- - 1888, 31,680,523 “ 
Between the same dates the importation of wines fell 
off from 4,784,362 gallons to 4,654,545 gallons, show- 
ing that the great increased consumption of over 


| wines. 


| Consumption of malt liquors in 1840, 
spirit alone ; and we were permitted to be heard in | “ “ 


23,310,843 gals, 
“ 1888, 767,587,056 “ 
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Consumption of all kinds in 1840, 71,244,817 gals. 
os “a _ 1888, 879,767,476 “ 

The consumption per capita is as follows: 

2.52 gals. 


Distilled liquors in 1840, 
" a. * 


” 1888, 
A decrease of fifty per cent. 
Wines in 1840, 
1888, . . . ° . ° 
An increase of one hundred per cent. 
Malt liquors in 1840, 

a 1888, a. una 
Ap increase of nine hundred per cent. 

He also gave some interesting figures from the offi- 
cial report of the United States Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, which disclosed the same facts. The 
quantity of grain used in the production of spirits 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, was 20,- 
990,924 bushels, an increase of 4,868,415 bushels over 
the amount used the preceding fiscal year. 

He then spoke of the necessity of educating the 
people on this subject, and of the nature of the forces 
that are opposing the reform. 

The New York Constitutional Amendment is to 
be submitted to the vote of the people in Fourth 
month, 1891, and is as follows: 

“No person shall manufacture for sale, or sell, or keep 
for sale as a beverage, any intoxicating liquors, whether 
brewed, fermented, or distilled. The Legislature shall by 
law prescribe regulations for the enforcement of this arti- 
cle, and shall provide suitable penalties for its violation.” 

In considering the “original package ” decision, 
A. M. Powell showed the result of the decision in 
breaking down all State restrictions except as sanc- 
tioned by United States law; and as congressional 
legislation would probably vary with the political 
complexion of Congress, there seemed to be no solu- 
tion short of an amendment of the United States 
Constitution. If this shonld prove to be the result 
of the “original package” decision, it would prove 
a blessing, however baneful its present operations 
may be. 8. 


29 gals. 


59 “ 


1.36 gals. 
_ae ” 


FRIENDS’ HOMES IN NEBRASKA AND 
KANSAS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THINKING that some of your readers might be inter- 
ested in some account of a visit lately made to Kansas 
and Nebraska by 8S. P. Zavitz, Abel Mills, and my- 
self, | thought in addition to our account of the lands 
in Ellis county, Kansas, a short description of the 
other localities and the price of improved farms and 
other items of general interest might be acceptable. 

At Bennett, seventeen miles southeast of Lincoln, 
Neb., several families of Friends reside and the Lin- 
coln meeting is now held there every two weeks, 
with a fair prospect of soon having a meeting of 
their own. Land is generally quite rolling, a little 
timber, reasonably well watered, great fertility, and 
little mud; prices range from twenty-five to forty 
dollars per acre. For further particulars address 
Michael De Peel or Samuel Coale, at Bennett, Neb. 

Lincoln is the State capital. An executive meet- 
ing is established there, and the half-year’s meeting 
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is held there once a year. Land ranges from forty 
dollars up. Address Moses Brinton or J. Russell 
Lounes, at Lincoln, Neb. 

At Fairbury, Jefferson county, Neb., two families 
of Friends reside and others there are ready to help, 
It is a beautiful country with every variety of soil, 
from the rugged, rocky bluffs that can be purchased 
for five to ten dollars an acre, to the gently rolling 
plain, ranging in price for improved farms from 
twenty to forty dollars per acre, according to location 
and improvements. There is plenty of good water at 
reasonable depth, and good roads. Address Ira P. 
Bedell, Fairbury, Neb., or Jos. W. Starr, Steel City, 
Neb. 

Near Garrison, in Butler county, Neb., north of 
Lincoln, several families of Friends reside. They 
meet every First-day in a Bible class or First-day 
school. A most beautiful region of country fully 
equal to any we visited. Jacob Shotwell will gladly 
answer all inquiries. Address Garrison, Butler 
county, Neb. 

Genoa is generally well known throughout our 
membership, and is well worthy the notice of any 
seeking homes in the West. An abundant harvest 
is the result of intelligent industry; all tastes can 
here be gratified for farm location, from the hilly 
lands to the undulating plain; prices ranging from 
fifteen to forty dollars. Address Isaiah Lightner, 
Mattson, Nance Co., Neb. They have a new meeting 
house,—neat and comfortable. Nebraska Half-Year’s 
Meeting is held here once a year. 

Jewell county, in Northern Kansas, contains sev- 
eral of our members. Land and location I think 
equal to any in the West. Address Walter Vale, 
White Rock, Kansas. 

These, with the exception of Ellis Co., Kansas, 
are all the localities we visited. The prices given 
are for improved farms, and will vary some because 
there are some well improved farms in these various 
localities held at much higher figures. As good 
society is found in each of these places as is found east 
or west. Intelligence and thrift to a surprising degree 


} abound. Their day of “ sod houses ” and “ dug-outs ” 


has passed, and the settler may expect largely of the 
same comforts enjoyed in his eastern home. 

Would it not be the part of wisdom for Friends 
and Friendly people who think of seeking a home 
in the West to correspond with some of these Friends, 
who would so gladly respond? Or if they preferred 
for any reason to go farther west lay aside all pre- 
judice against western Kansas and write to Daniel 
Griest, of Ellis, or visit that locality, and you will be 
surprised. Improved farms range there from ten 
dollars up to twenty-five. 


Holder, McLean Co., Lil. EpwarpD CoALeE. 


SoME murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 


The darkness of their night. 
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SHALL WE KEEP THEM WITH US? 
Tus query has reference to the young people of our 
Religious Society. 


It is by no means a new one, but 
has been asked again and again as generations appear 
and disappear. There is no difficulty in replying if 
we let our affection for them, and our honest convic- 
tion as to our faith make answer. We will keep 
them, first by manifesting our natural love for them, 
and, second, by showing to them that there is a still 
deeper and more enduring love begotten in us by the 
Father, who has been and is constantly revealing his 
purposes to us, and that our trust is sure, that he will 
reveal himself to them also. 

But how shall this be done? In both cases we 
must seek prayerfully the aid of the Father for wis- 
dom to draw them step by step to see the truth as 
we profess it, for themselves. We cannot hold them 
by tradition. Wecannot command an unreasoning 
obedience to our thought and to that of our forefath- 
ers and at the same time point them to our funda- 
mental doctrine. Gifted with intelligence, with rea- 
soning powers rightfully cultivated, they are contin- 
ually asking the old, old question, “ What is truth ?” 
By the common law of heredity they are given to in- 
vestigation, to seek light for themselves and to query 
why we should continue to exist as a religious body. 
They read history, they know the advance of the 
world step by step from the darkness of religious 
persecution to the light of individual freedom, and 
they can but see that many things once deemed es- 
sential are not now of great importance. We must 
be willing to yield our non-essentials, or at least hold 
them as secondary truths, and not as the vital truth, 
this being now, as in Pilate’s time, the voice of Christ 
in the soul. “Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.” 

Some recent experiences with our young people 
from different localities reveal the fact that the feel- 
ing is almost universal that the Society has little use 
for the young in its business relations. They admit 
that to some extent they are desired to codperate, but 
that more generally the whole conduct of our meet- 
ings is in the hands of the mature minds, with inten- 
tion to keep it there. In this we are conscious that | 
their impressions are not wholly true, yet we must 
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labor to dispel the feeling by encouraging them to 
work with us, gently chiding them if in their fresh 
zeal they go beyond what seems to the more experi- 
enced the best wisdom. Especially let words of admo- 
nition be privately spoken. The time for public rebuke 
should be cautiously chosen ; in the training of the 
young at least, it never should be exercised until the 
effect of the kindly, private word of caution, has been 
proven ineffectual. We should all bear in mind the 
example of the Master ; how tenderly he directed the 
attention of his followers to the innocence and sim- 
plicity of the child-like estate, keeping his rebukes 
for those who were experienced in life and authority 
and were therein going astray. 

To those of us who feel there is yet afield of labor 
for Friends as a religious body, the proper training of 
the young for usefulness with us is a most serious 
consideration. We have not given it sufficient and 
well directed thought. Results show we have not 
always been governed by best wisdom. In drawing 
them to our work have we not often emphasized too 
strongly the non-essentials, giving them “ stones for 
bread”? In assigning them work have we always 
shared with them the labor best fitttd for their 
years? As Friends we need to dwell near the Di- 
vine source, to see the light that guides us on our 
path now, to-day, not relying too much upon that shed 
infthe centuries since the time of the Master, if we 
would be true followers of Christ. 


Correction. In the article by Chas, A. Lukens, 
on “Chaste Conversation,” in our issue of Fifth 
month 31st, the word “ interior,’ in the first line of 
the fourth paragraph should be “ interim” ; also three 
lines above it should read “ when fresh openings of 
Divine favor are experienced,” not “ where.” 


MARRIAGES. 

CLARK—WEEKS.—Sixth month 4th, 1890, at the resi- 
dence of L. K. Weeks, Jr., under the care of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., M. Eugene Clark, of Ellenville, 
son of Nathan and Clarissa Clark, of Grahamsville, N. Y., 
and Mary Elia, daughter of Mary Hunt and the late Leon- 
ard K. Weeks, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

CONRAD—THOMPSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 
2d, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor 
Fitler, Horace G. Conrad, of Philadelphia, and Permelia 
H. Thompson, of Langhorne, Bucks county. 

TAGGART—HALLOWELL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Sixth month 4th, 1890, under the care of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Joseph R. Taggart, of Norris- 
town, son of Austin L. and the late Sarah Taggart, of Up- 
per Merion, and Lizzie C., daughter of Caleb R. and Hettie 
Y. Hallowell, of Plymouth, all in Montgomery county, Pa. 

FURMAN—SMITH.—On Second-day evening, Sixth 
month 9, 1890, under the care of Green street Monthly Meet- 
ing, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 1743 Park avenue, 
Dr. Horace S. Furman, son of Samuel and Deborah R. Fur- 
man to Margaret F. Smith, daughter of Samuel S. and Eliza- 
beth F. Smith ; all of Philadelphia. 
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BARRETT.—At her residence, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., 
N. Y., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 26th, 1890, Emily R. | 


sarrett, aged 63 years; a member of Alexandria Monthly 


Meeting. Also, at the same place, on Seventh-day, Fifth | the close of the war ; President John Eaton, of Mari- 


month 10th, 1890, Stephen Barrett, aged 78 years. 

DICKINSON.—In Philadelphia, on Second-day, Sixth 
month 2d, 1890, Ann, widow of Joseph G. Dickinson, form- 
erly of Marple, Delaware county, Pa., in her 80th year. 
Interment at Newtown Square Friends’ ground. 

HAINES.—Suddenly, Sixth month 2d, 1890, Horace M., 
son of John W. and Hannah M. Haines, and grandson of 
the late Job and Sarah Z. Lewis, of Philadelphia, in his 
42d year; a member of Westfield Preparative and Chester 
Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. 

HIBBS.—At his residence, in Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 
ist., 1890, Abdon B. Hibbs, formerly of Bucks county, in 
the 77th year of his age. 

LADD.—At Haverford College, Pa., Fifth month 31st, 
1890, William H. Ladd, in his 68th year. 

MATHER.—Sixth month 2d, 1890, of typhoid fever, 
William Nicholson, son of Rachel N. and the late Thomas 
T. Mather, in his 15th year; belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

THISTLETHWAITE.—At the home of his daughter, 
in Copeland, Kansas, Fifth month 27th, 1890, of paralysis, 
Thomas, fourth son of the late Wm. and Eliz. Thistleth- 
waite, of Richmond, Indiana, aged 65 years. 

WARD.—At his residence, Salem, N. J., Fifth month 
31st, 1890, George M. Ward, in his 87th year. 


THE CONFERENCE AT LAKE MOHONKE. 


AN important conference of those interested in the 
work of uplifting the Colored People was held last 
week at Lake Mohonk, New York. This beautiful 
summer resort is in Ulster county, 15 or 20 miles 
west of the Hudson river, (nearly opposite Pough- 
keepsie), on the Shawangunk mountains, a pictur- 
esque range east of the Catskills. Albert K. Smiley, 
who is the owner of the Lake Mohonk House, has 
been assembling for some years past a conference 
on the Indian Question, at his house, in the Tenth 
month, (about the close of the summer resort “‘ sea- 
son”), and this year he resolved to propose for the 
Sixth month, a similar conference on the condition 
of the colored people, his idea of doing so being con- 
firmed by ex-President R. B. Hayes, who was very 
earnestly desirous that it should be held. 

The Conference held two sessions a day on the 
4th, 5th, and 6th insts., morning and evening, the 
afternoon being occupied by drives,etc. There were 
present some seventy-five persons, many of them 
prominent in the work of education among the col- 
ored people, and all specially interested in it. 
Among them were ex-President Hayes, who presided 
over the sessions; Lyman Abbott, editor of the 
Christian Union, and successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher at Plymouth Church ; ex-President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University ; Hon. John Jay, of 
New York city; President Gates, of Rutgers College, 
N. J.; W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion ; Judge A. W. Tourgée, the well known author; 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, of the N. Y. Independent ; Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, who has traveled through the South for 
a number of years, in the interest of the colored peo- 
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ple, and has written much on the subject; General 
O. O. Howard, of the U.S. Army, (now stationed at 
New York), who was in charge of the Freedmen at 


etta College, O., (for many years U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Education), and others. From the South there 
were a number of those engaged in the school work, 
including S. C. Armstrong, Principal of the School at 
Hampton, Va.; President Woodworth, of the College 
at Tougaloo, near Jackson, Miss., in the “ Black 
Belt;” Professor Steele, of Lemoyne Institute, at 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Miss Bohune, who has been teach- 
ing on the Sea Islands, at Port Royal, since the war; 
Professor Hutchinson, a young New York man, who 
has been for several years at Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Miss D. E. Emerson, secretary of 
the Bureau of Woman’s Work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, who has been twenty years in 
the work, and spent much of her time in the thickly 
settled negro communities of the Gulf States; and 
others. The simple and straightforward statements of 
facts as to the present situation of the colored people, 
made by these experienced observers, were not only 
interesting but valuable, and were listened to with 
the closest attention. 

From Philadelphia and vicinity there were pres- 
ent ex-President Magill, of Swarthmore, accompanied 
by his daughter; Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Philip C. 
Garrett, and Howard M. Jenkins ; from Boston H. O. 
Houghton, the publisher, Edward L. Pierce, Ednah 
D. Cheney, the author, (editor, recently, of the jour- 
nals of Louisa M. Alcott) ; and William Lloyd Garri- 
son. Many letters of regret were received from those 
unable to be present, all of them expressing interest 
in the Conference. (Among those invited was our 
friend Martha Schofield, who felt unable to make the 
journey at this time.) 

The conclusions of the Conference, adopted at the 
final session on Sixth-day evening, are given in full 
elsewhere. They are practically a “ Minute of Exer- 
cises,” as Friends would say, made up as expressive 
of the sense of the proceedings. Space does not per- 
mit that we go into detail as to the addresses, discus- 
sions, etc. Albert K. Smiley, in a brief address 
opened the Conference, explaining its origin, on 
Fourth-day morning, and ex-President Hayes made 
an address upon taking the chair as presiding officer, 
in which he outlined the plan which it was substan- 
tially proposed to follow. The subjects considered 
were substantially these : Industrial Education, the 
development of a better Home Life, the uplifting of 
the colored women, (as a means to better homes) ; 
the improvement of the public school system ; the en- 
couragement of habits of thrift and economy, etc. 
The facts brought out in the course of the discussion 
were in the main encouraging, and led to the remark 
by several that the tone of the Conference seemed 
very hopeful. Lyman Abbott said in his remarks on 
Fifth-day morning that when he went to bed the pre- 
vious evening, (after hearing Dr. Mayo’s general sum- 
mary of the situation, and other statements), he won- 
dered whether there was any “ Negro Problem” at 
all. But it was abundantly shown, too, how great a 
work is in front of those who are interested in the 
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colored people. Each school is a centre of good in- 
fluences, but often the darkness about it is so dense 
that the rays of light penetrate but a little distance. 
The failure of the Blair bill was felt by nearly all pre- 
sent to be a calamity, since it was evident that with- 
out national aid to the States, there cannot, at least 
for many years, be an adequate system of public 
schools. President Hayes referred to this, as did also 
ex-President White, of Cornell, Dr. Mayo, and others. 
Dr. Harris, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
cited the statistics which show the pressing necessity 
for National Aid, and Hon. John Jay offered a series 
of resolutions embodying a recommendation of it,— 
the idea being (guardedly) expressed in the resolu- 
tion “ Third,” as finally approved by the Conference. 

Among the interesting speakers not already 
named were Dr. Allen, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, specially engaged in labor among 
the colored people. He is a Southern man, who 
was born a slaveholder, as were his father and grand- 
father, and who gave up his charge of a Philadelphia 
church, to undertake this work. Another was Dr. A. 
F. Baird, Secretary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, the organization formed by the Congrega- 
tional churches, and one of the most efficient in this 
work, supporting a large number of schcols in the 
South. Another was Dr. Pitzer, of Washington, a 
professor in Howard University, who is also a South- 
ern man, born a slavebolder. Like Dr. Allen, he is 
earnestly devoted to the cause, regarding it as a 
Christian duty imposed upon him. Upon Industrial 
Education General Armstrong said that labor was 
his hobby. Next to the grace of God, he thought 
that labor would do the most to make a man what 
he ought to be. The upper and lower strata of life 
were those where vice was most prevalent, and for 
the same reason,—the absence of labor in both. He 
had been informed that in New York city it was the 
wards which were largely occupied by mechanics 
which were most free from vice. The Indian dislikes 
to work, because his race never has had to work ; the 
negro, because his race always has had to. The great 
defect of the negro is not ignorance, but lack of char- 
acter. Let him be so taken in hand that his man- 
hood shall be developed, and the solution of the 
problem will be found easier than many would sup- 
pose. 

It is proposed to hold a similar conference at the 
corresponding time next year. Much is due to Al- 
bert K. Smiley and his wife for their kindness in in- 
viting and entertaining these gatherings, and no 
doubt every one present felt like the writer, that it 
was indeed a privilege to be able to attend so inter- 
esting a series of meetings, in so worthy a cause, un- 
der circumstances so pleasant. 

H. M. J. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL SITE. 
Tue Committee onthe John M. George Bequest held 
a meeting on the 6th instant, at 15th and Race streets, 


there being a good attendance of members. 
portant business of the meeting was to receive a re- 
port from the sub-committee on Location, which ata 
meeting held during Yearly Meeting week had been 
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instructed to ascertain more definitely as to the pros- 
pect of obtaining a satisfactory title for the property 
at Newtown, without undue delay. The Location 
Committee’s report now made referred more particu- 
larly to the refusal of the owners of the property, 
(the “‘ Worth Farm”), to sell or give an option of 
purchase, for a piece of woodland which adjoined 
the 145 acres proposed to be bought, and which it 
was considered essential that the School should 
either own or control. The sub-committee concluded 
their report with the recommendation that the pur- 
chase of the Worth Farm be abandoned, and the 
general Committee, after some discussion of the re- 
port and its recommendation, adopted a minute to 
that effect. Subsequently the sub-committee on Lo- 
cation were instructed to proceed with their search 
for a suitable property. 

It may be explained that the Worth Farm is an 
unsettled estate, and that by the will of James 
Worth, who died wany years ago, it was to remain 
unsold, in trust, for the benefit of certain heirs, until 
the last of them should be deceased. Several are yet 
living, and in order for them to sell and convey the 
property, proceedings in court would be necessary. 
These proceedings, if uncontested by any one would 
occupy some months, but if they should be opposed 
might extend over a longer time. It was the opinion 
of counsel who had been consulted by the Location 
Committee, John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, that 
a good title could be had by procedure in the courts. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
COMMITTEE WORK IN OHIO. 

At Ohio Yearly Meeting, held in 1888, a committee 
was appointed to visit those who were prevented 
from being present from age and infirmities, and also 
where meetings were on the decline. Nearly all of 
that portion of the committee from Salem Quarter 
met at a former settlement of Friends at a place called 
Carmel, in the eastern border of Salem Quarter. 
They were pleased to meet there with Joel Birdsall, 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting. An unexpectedly large 
number met and we hada very satisfactory opportu- 
nity, after which we met in a grove near by, and en- 
joyed what we termed a “ basket dinner,” provision 
having been provided in abundance, after which we 
returned and held another favored meeting. The 
neighbors and descendants of former Friends ap- 
peared to rejoice that they were blessed with one 
more opportunity which was well calculated to re- 
mind them of similar seasons in years long gone by. 


Ei GARRETSON. 
Salem, O., Fifth month, 25. 


FRIENDS’ BURIAL-GROUND AT CATAWISSA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Friends’ grave-yard at Catawissa needing some 
repairs, afew are anxious to keep the ground sur- 
rounded by a good fence, the present one being in a 
very dilapidated condition. A small sum is slowly 
gathering for the purpose, but help would be very 
gratefully received. The fund is in the care of Sharp- 
less Brothers, Catawissa, Columbia county, Pa. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue second week of the Yearly Meeting opened with 
an increased number of Friends in attendance, espe- 
cially of young men, and although the Temperance 
question had occupied so much attention last week, 
it was again brought up, in a minute from Durham 
Quarterly Meeting. This document urged upon 
Friends their duty as citizens to do allin their power 
to enforce the administration of the laws as they at 
present exist in regard to drunkenness, and also to 
promote (whenever suitable candidates offered) the 
election of women to the office of Poor Law Guar- 
dians. 

The former of these recommendations was warmly 
debated. Asso many Friends are magistrates, it led 
to some of them representing the difficulties which 
surround the proper enforcement of the law, and the 
almost impossible conviction of a publican for a 
breach of his license. The deliberations resulted in 
a minute being recorded, advising Friends to do 
what they can in support of both propositions. The 
question of capital punishment also came under 
consideration, and it was agreed to memorialize Par- 
liament for its abolition. The public school reports 
were received and proved generally of a satisfactory 
character. 

A proposal brought up from last year’s minutes to 
appoint a large committee to visit all the quarterly 
meetings occupied the whole of the sitting on Second- 
day afternoon (2} hours), There were many views 
expressed as to the objects of such a visit, its breadth 
and its limits,—so various indeed that no general 
agreement could be arrived at, and under the wise 
and dignified ruling of the Clerk, the meeting quietly, 
even solemnly, acquiesced in his decision that the 
time was not come to make such an appointment. 
The} Friends’ Foreign Mission held their meeting on 
Second-day evening, which was quite crowded. Eng- 
lish Friends are extending their operations in India 
and China, and the Syrian and Madagascar Missions 
are in a flourishing condition. H. Stanley Newman 
and Fred. Sessions were the chief expositors with re- 
gard to India, both having visited the Mission sta- 
tions there. Thirty-five members of our Society are 
now laboring in these fields of service. 

London, Fifth month 26. 


Cor. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE BILL, 


Tue recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, upholding the right of every one to sell alco- 
holic liquors which he has brought into one State 
from another State, has dealt a stunning blow to all 
temperance workers. It bids fair, indeed, to nullify 
all temperance legislation, for such liquors may be 
sold in any quantities, in any part of any State, if only 
they be brought in from another State and sold in the 
condition in which they came in. The principle 
established seems not to protect liquors alone, but 
may be extended to adulterated foods and all kinds 
of things which State laws have heretofore under- 
taken to prohibit, so far at least as to allow the intro- 
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duction of them into the State, and the sale of them 


by the importer. 

Some persons venture to think the Supreme 
Court has made a mistake,—that it has not taken 
sufficient account of the police power,—the power to 
protect the health and morals of its citizens which 
every State possesses, and which no State has ever 
surrendered to the General Government. But there 
is no appeal from the Supreme Court, and the ques- 
tion is what to doabout it? If that decision be law, 
how is the flood of liquor to be arrested? Congress 
is disposed todo what it can. A bill has been intro- 
duced to allow State legislation to operate upon liquor 
as soon as it shall have reached its destination; but 
the passage of this bill is opposed on Constitutional 
grounds. Congress, it is said, cannot abnegate its 
powers and allow State legislatures to deal with 
liquor while it is yet a subject of commerce, and 
when it shall cease to be a subject of commerce is a ju- 
dicial question under the Constitution which Con- 
gress cannot control. 

One object of a written constitution is to control 
legislation and protect the people against enactments 
which may curtail their liberties or interfere with 
their rights. But such legislation may be for good as 
well as for evil,—to restrain the bad as well as to help 
the good, and in crippling the power of the States the 
Constitution cripples their power for good as well as 
for evil. 

It required a long war and the sacrifice of a mil- 
lion lives to free the States from ‘an engagement into 
which they had improvidently entered. No such 
convulsion is possible on this occasion, he 
States can hardly regain their just control over their 
own province in the matter of the liquor traffic with- 


out a long and persistent effort. 
J. D. M. 
Washington, D. C., Fifth month 30. 


SERVICE unites in a practical form the two highest 
qualities or forces of our nature,—love and fidelity ; 
one covering our emotional, the other our moral 
faculties ; one fixing us in the eternal order of hu- 
man sympathy and oneness, the other turning it to 
practical ends and holding it steady to its work. 
Thus service becomes the height and sum of hu- 
man duty. Servants exalted into friends; servants 
understanding the glory of their calling and also the 
secret of blessedness; servants in the one work of 
doing good in an“ evil world;” such is the name 
and vocation of all who are born into the world. 
Its finest characteristic is steadfastness, the holding- 
on quality, persisting, not by mere force of will, but 
by sympathy with, and faith in, the end to be 
reached.—T. T. Munger. 


Every duty, even the least duty, involves the 
whole principle of obedience. And little duties make 
the will dutiful; that is, supple and prompt to obey. 
Little obediences lead into great. Thedaily round of 
duty is full probation and discipline: it trains the 
will, heart, and conscience. We need not to be 
prophets or apostles. The commonest life may be 
full of perfection. The duties of home are a dis- 
cipline for the ministries of heaven.—H. E. Manning. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
By a misprint, (or some other accident), the time of the 
Commencement exercises was stated last week as Second- 
day. They occur on Third-day, (the 17th), beginning at 
lla.m. A special train will leave 
returning at 1.30. The Laboratories, Workshops, Library, 
and Museum will be open to visitors. 

~The parents of John B. Atkinson, who was a member 
of the present class of 90 in the freshman year, and who 
died at college in 1886, have presented the class with fifty 
dollars to be used as is thought best. It is probable that 
the money will be used to purchase a memorial of some 
kind. 

The Senior competition for the Furman medal for 
declamation was held in the college hall on Third-day eve- 
ning. There were nine speakers. 

Professor Cunningham left on Third-day for a trip 
which will include visits at Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
Colleges, and Harvard University. She goes as Swarth- 
more’s delegate to the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Vassar. 

-The regular final examinations are finished this week, 
and all required exercises close on Sixth-day. 

-The number of students in this year’s classes who 
have indicated their intention of returning is larger than 
ever before, and with a large Freshman class next year the 
number of students will probably go above that of any pre- 
vious year. 


—Several members of the Senior Class have already left 


college to take up permanent positions, and many others | 


have made arrangements for employment next year. 
, 8. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 

Ar low tide this bright morning, I sit upon the sand, 
not yet dry from the receding ocean. I am not now 
impressed as once by Bryant's words: 

“And poured round all, old ocean’s gray and melancholy 

waste.” 

The blue or greenish ocean, with its white breakers, 
glistens in the sunlight; and the blue sky with its 
fleecy clouds bends above. Children are unfailingly 
amused with their buckets and shovels playing in the 
sand. It is as good as making dirt pies, without get- 
ting dirty. I lean against one of the posts which sup- 
port the broad new plank walk that has taken the 
place of that demolished by the severe storm and 
high water of last fall. 

On a bright evening the view is very different 
from the glimpses of the sky caught among the high 
buildings of the city. Not long after sunset Venus 
glitters in the west. Milton calls her Hesperus “ that 
mid the starry host rode brightest.” In the evening 
Saturn’s bluish light is contrasted with the fixed 
star, Regulus, in the Lion; and, in the east, ia the 
later evening, Mars is brilliant in the constellation 
Scorpio. 

I stay with our friends, James and Ruth Hood, 
at the Pennhurst, and have met here a number of 
Friends and friendly people, including Mary Slokom, 
an Elder of Caln Quarterly Meeting, and others from 
Chester county, and elsewhere. 

Of the eleven colored waiters that our friends at 
the Pennhurst expect to employ during the busy 


Philadelphia at 10.05, | 


during their holidays. 
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season, several are of the class I have before men- 
i 
} 
| 
i 
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tioned, young men who desire to earn something 
One is studying medicine, 
another law, and two more expect to be ministers. 

And now I recall a little incident in my walk be- 
fore breakfast this morning, to the post-office. Re- 
turning, I passed the meeting-house of Orthodox 
Friends, and soon after a Roman Catholic church. It 
was about seven, and people were going into the 
church. I entered, and going up the stair-case, saw 
a large blackboard, with this inscription: 

“Mass on Sunday at 6, 8, and 10, sharp. We attend to 
the spiritual wants, you supply our temporal wants, then 
there will be more time to preach the Gospel.” 

Among those staying here I may mention an Or- 
thodox Friend, David 8. Brown, two of whose broth- 
ers married nieces of our dear friend, Lucretia Mott. 
David’s son is here with his wife, and has told me of 
his visit to Aiken, 8. C., and of Martha Schofield’s 
school, which he speaks of with much interest. He 
mentioned the frame building in which the school 
was formerly held, and that at the time of his visit it 
was occupied by scholars who boarded themselves 
and did all their own work in order to obtain school- 
ing. 

- * * 

During Orthodox Yearly Meeting, this spring, I 
was present one evening at 12th street meeting-house, 
when the report of their Indian Aid Association 
was read. The report included the following state- 
ment: “There are, as last year, two monthly meet- 
ings in the Indian Territory for Indians,—Grand 
River and Shawneetown, with five preparative meet- 
ings, seventeen meetings for worship, and a member- 
ship, when last reported, of 507. During the Second 
month last, the average attendance was 635 at the 
meetings on First-day mornings. Of the 507 mem- 
bers about 400 were Indians.” The following addi- 
tional extract shows a method of healing, which 
probably would seem to the Indians somewhat like 
that of their “ medicine men.” The passage is as fol- 
lows: “John Mardock, after being settled at the 
Iowa station, devoted himself with his wonted fer- 
vency of love to visiting the people. He seems to 
trust the Lord for guidance in everything. ‘One of 
the Indians was ill with pneumonia for eight days 
before they let us know it,’ he wrote to Dr. Kirk in 
his report for the month. ‘ We went to see her on 
First-day morning, gave her such medicines as we 
had, and prayed the Lord to bless it and heal her. 
That evening she was again made the subject of 
prayer in our meeting. When I went to see her 
next morning, she was sitting up eating her break- 
fast. On inquiry, she said the fever left her the 
evening before.’ He prays much with them in their 
lodges and always when he gives medicine. One re- 
sult is that several have professed conversion to 
Christianity, and fourteen names, including a few 
children, bave been sent to the Monthly Meeting for 
admission to membership.” 

I afterwards called the attention of an active 
member of Twelfth street meeting to this passage. 
He writes to me as follows: “ While I believe fully 
in the duty and efficacy of prayer, yet somehow or 
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other I have some hesitation about these special and 
definite answers in case of sickness. I think that 
they ought to be used with the greatest caution.” 
Pp, E. Gresons. 


THE SONG OF THE SHELL. 
Down on the sand, when the tide is low, 
And the ceaseless waves gently come and go, 
I daily walk on the smooth white sand 
With musing thoughts on the sea and land. 
Before my feet lies a beautiful shell 
Old ocean’s story it knoweth well, 

For cradled close in his bosom deep 
His murmuring song hath lulled it to sleep. 
And now cast up on the cold earth’s shore 
It sings to me his boundless lore, 
Of lands far away by his waters lapped ; 
Of the ships that are lost by his waves entrapped ; 
Of ice-bound coasts and sunny skies, 
Of deeps where the snow white coral lies, 
Of balmy days and stormclad nights, 
Of vikings bold and fierce sea-fights, 
Of curious things far under the waves, 
Fishes and seaweed and jeweled caves. 
Oh, little pink shell, I will carry thee 
When I travel far from the moaning sea. 
Thy soothing songa lullaby, 
Shall put me to sleep ’neath an inland sky, 
And as night flies past my dreams shall be 
Ofa little pink shell by the boundless sea. 
—A. H., in Swarthmore Pheniz. 


HARRIET HOSMER IN CHICAGO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Harriet Hosmer, the noted sculptress, gave here 
recently a very interesting talk to “The Women’s 
Club,” and I believe many of your readers would be 
interested in reading some extracts from the report 
of it in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. She is doing some 
work here now, and promises to invite us to visit her 
studio soon. She is a bright little woman, and iaughs 
quite heartily over some of the amusing things she 
recalls from her past life abroad. It seemed strange 
to hear her speak so familiarly of people who have 
become historical, and have passed away, some long 
ago. We felt set back into the winters when Haw- 
thorne was writing his “ Marble Faun,” and when the 
Brownings were living their happy, unhurried lives 
together. One of the chief charms of her reminis- 
cences was the feeling of leisure they seemed to con- 
vey. When people spent one or two winters in 
Rome, when it was both difficult and expensive to 
get there, and friendships formed were strong and 
lasting, so different from the rush and “touch and 
go” of the present day. Harriet Hosmer seemed 
like a link with this past, and almost made us feel as 
if we too had been in Rome in 1853. She has known 
intimately many of the greatest minds of her time in 
Europe. Among the best women she counts the 
Empress Frederick and the present Lady Ashburton. 
Of the latter, she said we might hope to have her 
with us before very long, and to stand upon our plat- 
form and talk to us, as she was doing. It was a rare 
privilege to have Harriet Hosmer with us in this 
way, and I hope I may be able to report our visit to 


her studio. She told us some interesting things 
which failed to get into the report, but it is quite 
full. The young lady reporter sat just in front of me 
and took it in Jong hand, as she always does. She 
has the happy faculty,—so rare,—of getting the best 
out of speeches, and is generally sent to our women’s 
meetings. She is very quick and bright, and wholly 
sympathetic. She told me that she had sent a note 
to Miss Hosmer, to learn if she might report her 
talk. In the evening the bell rang, the maid who 
waited on the door came up stairs and said, “ There 
is a lady down stairs who wishes to speak to you, but 
she will not come in because she is so wet,” (it was 
raining). Who should it be but Miss Hosmer, in a 
dripping water-proof, come to say she was willing to 
be reported. When the reporter expressed her sur- 
prise and regret that she should respond to her note 
in such a way, and in such weather, Miss Hosmer said : 
“Oh, I like it, I have a fancy for such an evening 
walk in the rain,” and her bright face, wet with rain- 
drops, and glowing with the refreshment, indicated 
that she had not lost the nature of her early life, 
which is said to have given her father concern about 
her, as an out-door girl. 

She speaks of herself as one of us, not having lost 
her love and attachment for her own country and its 
people. 

We prize her greatly, and hope to keep her with 
us for a long time. Be hee 

Chicago, Fifth month 27. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE INTER-OCEAN, 

In response to an urgent request from the Wo- 
men’s Club, Miss Hosmer gave an informal talk on 
“ People I Have Met.” She herself called it an in- 
formal talk, but those who had the good fortune to 
be present will mark it as one of the memorable oc- 
casions which come rarely, and are never forgotten. 

Her own personality is so interesting, with all her 
genius and the opportunities it has given her to 
know the great people of our own country and of 
other countries, that what she may say exceeds in in- 
terest the most carefully prepared lecture. Then to 
hear one actually tell of greatness, as it has come un- 
der her own observation, makes it more real than 
any written portrayal of character could possibly do. 

She had made no preparation, and hoped that the 
ladies would aid her by asking questions. On a simi- 
lar occasion she had been asked why she had said 
nothing about Garibaldi, and she replied to her ques- 
tioner, “ Because you never asked me.” 

She would leave 1890 and go back to 1853,—the 
year when she first went to Rome. 

“T should think,” she observed, glancing over the 
audience with a gay little laugh, “ that I was the only 
woman born at that time.” Her laugh was infec- 
tious, and there was also a vigorous burst of applause. 

She then continued: entering Rome and closing 
the gates behind him, the traveler was carried back 
500 years. Nothing could be imagined more primitive 
than the Rome of that day. Politics was a topic of 
conversation absolutely prohibited. The city was 
left to artists and writers. There was an absence of 
all bustle; the hurry and excitement of a city like 
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Chicago were entirely unknown. Since it had be- 
come the seat of the government its entire aspect 
had changed. Were Hawthorne living now he would 
never go to Rome to write the “Marble Faun.” It 
is now like a fashionable watering-place,—people go 
and stay two or three days. There is a very popular 
book called “ Rome Seen in Three Days.” Tourists 
get the book, see the place in three days, and leave. 
They visit the studios, bow, smile, and go away—to 
be forgotten, never to be seen again. Formerly 
visitors came to spend the winter, frequently two 
winters, and lasting friendships were formed ; people 
learned to know each other. 

As to the education of women in Rome in those 
days, the less said the better. Their position was in 
marked contrast to the middle ages, when Italy was 
famous for its learned women, some of whom were 
professors in the great universities. 

She would begin with her dear friend and teacher, 
John Gibson, in whose studio she had worked six 
years. He was not well known in this country, but 
he was a man of pronounced genius, his compositions 
being exceedingly graceful and original. He was a 
Welshman, but was a Greek in heart and soul, and 
felt always out of his element that he had not been 
born a Greek. She gave the following as an illustra- 
tion of his mathematical deficiencies: She went 
into the studio one day and found him with a great 
sheet of paper, upon which he had made a number of 
small marks. There were seven rows and seven marks 
in each row. She asked: ‘“ What are you doing ?” 

“Trying to find out how much is seven times 
seven.” 

“ Why, forty-nine,” she replied, and he looked at 
her in amazement, and observed that she knew the 
multiplication table. She replied that she did, and 
he frankly confessed that “ he never could learn the 
thing.” 

One day while out walking she saw two persons 
approaching. One was Mrs. Stowe. When they 
came up, she presented the other. It was Mr. Haw- 
thorne. He looked up and blushed. He was the 
shyest person, man, woman, or child, that she had 
ever seen. She learned to know him well afterward, 
he was a most delightful person. But he never 
shone in society ; he was so diffident that, if more 
than three or four persons were present, he would 
never talk at all. 

Through his faithful delineation of life in Rome, 
he was associated with Hans Christian Andersen. 
The later also came to Rome, while she was there, 
and she was one of the few who had heard him read 
his enchanting story, “The Ugly Duckling.” He 
was tall, thin, gaunt, with a dark complexion and 
long, dark hair. His pictures of the Campagna, of 
Rome itself, were perfect. No one had written of 
Rome so truthfully, except Hawthorne. She knew 
Thorvaldsen well, and told Hawthorne his famous 
speech, which he afterward put into the “ Marble 
Faun”: “Clay is creation ; plaster is death; marble 
is resurrection.” She had met Garibaldi; but his 
talent was that of a fighter. He was very courteous, 
very gallant, but not especially interesting as a talker. 

Among the interesting English residents she re- 
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membered Mrs. Gaskell, who wrote her “ Life of 
Cherlotte Bronté” in Rome. She had with her 
many specimens of her writing. Miss Bronté’s lit- 
erary work had been opposed by her family, and 
she had absolutely nothing in the way of materials 
by which she could pursue her art. Many of the 
scraps of paper were not more than an inch square, 
and were covered with what appeared to be tiny 
dots. When examined closely these proved to be 
written characters. A chapter of “ Jane Eyre” had 
been written on a piece of paper not larger than a 
small envelope, and the whole novel could not have 
covered more than two sheets of foolscap. 

Miss Hosmer had met George Sand once. She 
had accepted an invitation to dine with her. She 
remembered her as a most graceful, courteous woman 
with a very fine face; it was, however, a sad face. 
She was very artistic, and deeply in love with her 
art. She remembered her perfectly as she stood in 
the doorway and bade her good-by. 

Thackeray was in Rome during her residence 
there. She was sorry to say that he was not popular. 
She never saw him when he was other then cour- 
teous, but it was said that his conversation and man- 
ners were both gross at times. He was very near- 
sighted, and wore his spectacles in a way that made 
him seem impertinent, and supercilious. She had 
met him afterward, at his own house in London, 
and he was most agreeable, a good talker, with a 
great fund of anecdote. Annie Thackeray and her 
sister were both extremely interesting, and she felt 
it was to be regretted that Annie Thackeray had not 
given more of her time to literature. 

George Eliot she had seen half a dozen times. 
She impressed her, both in speech and manner, as 
slightly affected. It seemed a strange defect in so 
great a woman. She had said of her work: “No- 
body can tell what misery itis for me to write; every 
line has cost me a pang.” She thought this remark- 
able, since, with the exception of parts of “ Middle- 
march ” there seemed so little of apparent struggle or 
effort in her books. 

Frances Power Cobbe was characterized as a wo- 
man whom all women should love, because she had 
done so much for women. To her could be attributed 
the organization of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in London. It was difficult to 
tell which she loved most, women or animals. Her 
eyes were as keen as a sword, but it was keen sweet- 
ness. Her hair was thrown back, golden in hue. 
She had told her how many friends she had in 
America, and how they would welcome her, but she 
said that, “ she was too old to make the trip.” That 
was several years ago, and she is older still, now, so 
that she probably will never come. 

She then gave her reminiscence of Florence. 

While there she breakfasted daily with Mrs. 
Jameson, and dined with the Brownings, whom she 
came to know intimately. Mrs. Browning was one 
of the shyest, and most modest of women. She was 
one of the smallest women Miss Hosmer had ever 
seen. But there was something so beautiful in her 
moral atmosphere, that those who entered her 


, presence felt that they must be on their highest 
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spiritual pline. They led a very secluded life; few 
ever saw them. 

She suffered greatly at times from neuralgia. Mr. 
Browning took upon himself all care of the house, 
never allowing her to be burdened with it in any 
way. Some one had asked her if he really was the 
devoted husband he was said to be, and her reply 
was: “If he was not, then there is no such thing 
as devotion.” His wife was his first and his 
last thought; and it was his constant study to 
relieve her of care. She was extremely delicate, and 
there were days when she had to be carried from 
one room to another in a chair ; then she appeared to 
lose her strength entirely, and it would seem as if she 
must certainly lay down her pen forever. Both were 
indefatigable workers, yet neither seemed to be 
occupied. They were apparently always at leisure, 
and were never interrupted by visits at any hour of 
the day. Mrs. Browning wrote with a very small 
quill, not more than two inches in length. This was 
held between the fingers so that it could not be seen, 
and upon the arrival of visitors it was concealed in 
the folded palm, so thatthey might not know that 
they had disturbed her. Mr. Browning had Florence 
at his fingers’ ends, and had been her daily guide 
through the churches and galleries. He was as full 
of fan and as ready for any prank as a school boy. 
One day they saw a peculiar vehicle which was 
described as resembling a wheelbarrow with a rope 
bottom. It was drawn by a diminutive donkey. 


She said that she had always wished to ride in one. 
Mr. Browning thought that the opportunity had 


come, and they both climbed in, the owner following. 
The donkey walked along obediently, and they 
argued that he had been a much maligned animal. 
Finally he halted and refused to stir. He had 
reached his home, and could not be persuaded to 
turn around, so they were forced to walk back to 
Florence. When they reached Casa Gurda, Mr. 
Browning described the ride to Mrs. Browning, 
imitating the jolting of the vebicle, as he sat on the 
sofa, and she laughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks. She met them again when they came to 
Rome, where they spent three winters. It was while 
there thatshe modeled their hands. She annonnced 
that she was going to give the cast to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. She had sent to Rome recently to 
ascertain if it was safe. 

From Florence she turned to London and talked 
most interestingly of the Carlyles. She considered 
what had been written of them the cruelest injustice. 
She could understand how the stories that had been 
told had been misunderstood, and related one as an 
illustration. Charlotte Cushman called and asked 
Mrs. Carlyle how she was. Her response was: “ As 
well as anybody would be who had sat under the 
shadow of Frederick the Great for seven years.” 
This might be construed as weariness of her hus- 
band’s work, if it were not known that both she and 
Carlisle laughed heartily as she made the remark. 

The talk concluded with brief sketches of Lord 
Houghton, Sir Frederick Leighton, Lady Ashburton, 
and Mrs. Grote. From beginning to end there was 
not a dull or a superfluous word. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTE 
MOHONKE. 
Tue following are the resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference of Friends of the Colored People, last week, 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y.: 

This meeting of persons of different opinions from 
different parts of the country in the friendly com- 
parison of views and of statistics, finds a body of 
facts which are a rational basis for the intelligent 
hopefulness and enthusiasm which have character- 
ized this conference. Carefully gathered statistics 
bear witness to the value and the reliability of negro 
labor, skilled and unskilled. No other race ever made 
such industrial progress in twenty-five years. 
Trained for generations to forced labor, the negro is 
steadily acquiring that intelligent self-control which 
changes the inherited habit of compulsory toil into 
the manly achievement of voluntary industry. A 
most encouraging number of the negroes, as a race 
entirely landless twenty-five years ago, are now land- 
owners. Where fathers and mothers have received 
something of education, their children show most 
hopefully the cumulative effects of Christian educa- 
tion. But the light thus thrown on the question re- 
veals a dark background still. Much remains to be 
done. But there is a steady material and mental im- 
provement in the race, and the growing tendency to 
self-help on their part gives hope and uplift to all the 
work done for them and with them. 

We believe that the negro will remain for the 
most part where he is, and as a citizen of the United 
States. We believe that the welfare of our country 
requires that he live in relations of good will and 
mutual confidence with his white neighbors and fel- 
low-citizens, and only on principles} of justice can 
such relations be maintained. To this end we rec- 
ommend: 

First. Increased facilities for industrial training, 
not only in the trades, but especially in improved ag- 
riculture ; and for girls,in household duties that will 
fit them for home-making and housekeeping. We 
believe in education which by the skilled use of the 
hand awakens the brain, stimulates ideas, creates a 
dissatisfaction with the unthrifty present, that wants 
thus awakened may be satisfied by the steady efforts 
of industry acquired ; and we urge all school author- 
ities to use industrial training, not in order to make 
the negro a mere toiler, but to make a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood by the discipline of intelli- 
gent labor. 

Second. The family is God’s unit ofsociety. The 
Christian home is the great civilizer. Ultimately in 
the homes of the colored people the problem of the 
colored race will be settled. The girls and the wo- 
men of the negro race must determine the character 
of the negro homes. All the influences which tend 
to the purity, the intelligence and the beauty of the 
home, and to ennobling of the women of the negro 
race should be systematically fostered. We believe 
that the one-room cabin is a social curse of the negro 
race, as is the reservation tepee that of the Indian, 
and the overcrowded tenement-room that of our city 
slums. This Conference most earnestly urges the 
upbuilding of the wholesome, cleanly, intelligent 
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Christian home, and the inculcation of sound tem- 
perance principles and practice as of the greatest 
present importance to the race, and to the upbuilding 
of such homes all friends of the negro in all parts of 
our land are urged to use every effort. 

Third. We recognize most gratefully the noble 
work for the education of the race already done by 
the people of the States where live most of our colored 
fellow citizens. Nearly $40,000,000 spent for this 
object by those States argues well for the future. 
But this sum and the $20,000,000 spent by the North 
for the same work make only agood beginning. The 
common school should be made more effective. 
Greater numbers of colored teachers must be still 
more efficiently trained at additional normal schools. 
The higher education must be open to the most 
capable negroes. Inthe name of 250 years of un- 
requited labor, from which all sections of our land 
made profit, the people of the United States should 
hold it a sacred duty to educate the 7,000,000 of 
negroes who, if uneducated, must be a source of the 
greatest danger to the whole Nation. Ina thoroughly 
Christian education is our hope for this race as for 
all other races, 

Fourth. To develop a character of true manhood 
and womanhood is the object alike of education, of 
free government, and of Christian civilization. We 
believe that character can be obtained only by per- 
sistent self-training in morality. We especially urge 
it upon all who deal with the negroes, that they so 
deal as to promote a self-reliant morality. The credit 
system with store pay and a lien upon the crop has 
so uniformly shown itself harmful, that we urge its 
avoidance wherever possible. 

Fifth. To promote those habits of thrift and pro- 
ductive economy which must underlie the acquisi- 
tion of property and the ownership of land, as well 
as all advance in civilization, we urge the establish- 
ment by the United States Government of a postal 
savings system. We believe that such banks would 
greatly increase the general savings bank business of 
the country, and would benefit the poorer people of 
both races. 

Sixth. For the attainment of these ends we look 
to the enlightened Christian sentiment of the people 
of all parts of our country. The law of mastership 
only through the unselfish service of our fellow-men 
we believe to be divinely given as a law of life to all 
Christians. To the unselfish service of helping the 
negro to help himself in education, in morality, in re- 
ligion, and thus in civilization and in fitness for citi- 
zenship, we fraternally invite all our fellow-citizens, 
of whatever race, who love their country and their 
Saviour. 


RUSSIA’S GREAT PETROLEUM TOWN. 


Tir.is is midway on the railway that cuts the Cau- 
casus in its whole width, and puts the two seas in 
communication—the port of Batoum on the Black 
Sea with that of Bakou on the Caspian. As we leave 
the capital in the latter direction, the eye is at first 
ravished and then desolated by the changing aspects 
of the land, The track follows the Kour, which rolls 
its broad sheet of water majestically through wild 
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forests and rich, tilled soil, while two chains of snowy 
ridges stretch away out of sight in the distance—the 
Caucasus to the left, the mountains of Armenia to 
the right. Soon we leave the river, which goes to 
join the Araxes towards the south; the plain gets 
broader and barer; tall cages built of planks perched 
on four tree trunks rise in the midst of the rice fields 
like watch-towers. The inhabitants of the villages, 
who are all Tartars in this region, take refuge at 
night in these aerial. nests; the marshy land is so 
unhealthy that it is dangerous to sleep there. In 
spite of these precautions, the peasants whom we see 
are devoured by fever; their emaciated visages re- 
mind us of those of the inhabitants of the Roman 
Campagna. After leaving Hadji-Caboul, the station 
in Moorish style where a new line branches off,— 
“the Teheran line,” I am told by the engineers who 
are building it, and who hope to carry it into the 
very heart of Persia,—we enter an African landscape, 
sad and luminous. The mountain chains become 
lower; they are now simply cliffs of gilded sandstone 
festooning against a crude, blue sky. At their feet, 
the desert, a sandy expanse, covered here and there 
with a rose carpet of flowering tamarisks. Herds of 
camels browse on these shrubs, under the guard of a 
half-naked shepherd, motionless as a bronze statue. 
The fantastic silhouettes of these animals are in- 
creased in size and changed in form by the effect of 
the mirage, which displays before our eyes, in the 
ardent haze of the horizon, lakes and forests. From 
time to time we meet a petroleum train, composed of 
cistern trucks in the form of cylinders, surmounted 
by a funnel with a short, thick neck. When you see 
them approaching from a distance, you might mis- 
take them for a procession of mastodons, vying in 
shapelessness with the trains of camels which they 
pass. The sun burnsinspace. Yondera green band 
glitters beneath its rays; it is the Caspian. We turn 
around a hill, and behold! on this western shore, in 
this primitive landscape, which seems like a corner 
of Arabia Petrzea, a monstrous city rises before our 
eyes. Is it once more the effect of mirage, this town 
of diabolical aspect, enveloped in a cloud of smoke 
traversed by running tongues of flame, as it were So- 
dom fortified by the demons in its girdle of cast-iron 
towers? I can find but one word to depict exactly 
the first impression that it gives: it is a town of gas- 
ometers, There are no houses,—the houses are rele- 
gated farther away on the right, in the old Persian 
city,—nothing but iron cylinders and pipes and chim- 
neys, scattered in disorder from the hills down to 
the beach. This is doubtless the fearful model of 
what manufacturing towns will all be in the twen- 
tieth century. Meanwhile, for the moment, this one 
is unique in the world; it is Bakou,—the “town of 
Fire,” as the natives call it; the petroleum town, 
where everything is devoted and subordinated to the 
worship of the local god.— Harper’s Magazine. 


“On Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream,— 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee!” 
—J. G. Whittier. 





